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IJ.—Stray Notes on Ornithology in India. 
By Arran Hume, C.B. 


No. I. Grus leucogeranus, Pallas. 


Or the four beautiful species of Cranes which permanently, or 
as seasonal visitants, adorn our Indian plains, the rarest and 
perhaps the finest is the Grus leucogeranus, the Great White 
or Siberian Crane. 

Those who are acquainted with this graceful and exquisitely 
shaped bird only through the medium of Mr. Gould’s figure, or 
the copy of that figure which Dr. Bree has given, can form no 
just idea of it. 

Large and white, with a good deal of red about the face, 
they doubtless know it to be; but if they attempt to realize it 
further, it must be as an awkward gawky creature to whom 
neither its legs nor head seem properly to pertain. In reality, 
however, it is the most elegant of birds; and, stand in what 
position it may, the whole outline of its head, neck, and body 
presents a series of the most graceful and harmonious curves. 
The Common Crane of Europe (Grus cinerea) with its magni- 
ficent pendent train, the delicate Demoiselle (Anthropoides 
virgo) with jet-black waving neck-plumes and silvery ear-tufts, 
the stately Sarus (G. antigone) with its exquisite lavender hue, 
and brilliant crimson head surmounting its white ncck-band— 
all seem to me to yicld the palm to the grace and dazzling 
whiteness of G. leucogeranus. 

Few birds are more wary, few have been scldomer procured. 
Accurate and detailed measurements (such as will be found at 
the end of this paper), made from numerous fresh specimens, 
have never yet, I believe, been published; nor, as far as I 
know, has any correct account been ever given of its habits, 
food, voice, or changes of plumage. 

Sixteen years have now elapsed since I first shot one in 
Ladakh (in the Himalayahs). This was in October; and the 
birds were doubtless then on their way to the plains of India. 
They arrived at a lake near Ley, close to which I was encamped, 
towards nightfall; and though, after I had fired at them and 
secured a specimen, they again settled at some distance, they 
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took their departure next morning before noon without being 
further molested. At the time I was unfortunately too much of 
of a mere sportsman and too little of a naturalist to take much 
note of a bird which had nothing gamelike in its plumage, and 
which proved unfit for the table. 

Years passed away, during which (gun in hand though I 
always was when I could spare the time or could get leave) I 
never once met with a single specimen of the bird. Soon after 
the mutiny, however, in 1859, I succeeded in shooting one out 
of a flock of some five and twenty, which I found in a large 
“ jheel” or shallow rain-water lake, in the north of the Etawah 
district, about halfway between Agra and Cawnpore. 

During the winters of 1865-6 and 1866-7 I have procured 
and preserved a number of specimens in the same neighbour- 
hood, and have had many opportunities of watching them pretty 
closely. 

They are very probably to be found during the cold weather 
in suitable localities throughout the plains of the north of India ; 
but the only place where I have observed them, out of the 
Himalayahs, is in a tract of country lying to the north of the 
Etawah and south of the Myupoorie districts, in the middle of 
the “ Duab,” or Mesopotamia, of the Ganges and Jumna, and, 
as I said before, about halfway between Agra and Cawnpore. 

That they themselves are rare, and that localities suited to 
their tastes are not numerous, may be inferred from the fact 
that, apparently, Dr. Jerdon, when he published his work, had 
never seen one; while, as far as I know, until I last year sent 
a pair to Madras, there were no specimens in any of our 
museums. The locality in which, during these last two winters, 
I have seen and procured, comparatively, so many of these 
beautiful birds is somewhat peculiar. A broad straggling belt 
of Dhak (Butea frondosa)-jungle, some ten miles in width—at 
one time doubtless continuous, but now much encroached upon 
and intersected in many places by cultivated lands, runs down 
through nearly the whole of the “ Duab,” marking, I suspect, 
an ancient river-course. Just where the northern and southern 
boundaries of the Etawah and Mynpoorie districts. he within 
this belt, the latter encloses a number of large shallow ponds 
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or lakes (“jheels” as we here term them) which, covering from 
two hundred acres to many square miles of country each at the 
close of the rainy season, are many of them still somewhat 
imposing shects of water carly in January, and some few of 
them of considerable extent even as late as the commencement 
of March. Mohree Southenan, Mamun, Sirsau Nawur, Kurree, 
Beenan, Soj, Hurrcra, Suman, Kishnee, Phurenjhec, are some 
of the largest of these rain-water lakes, many of which abound 
with rushes and sedges, and, as the waters gradually dry up or 
are drawn off for irrigating-purposes, become successively the 
favourite haunts of the White Crane. 

There will always be at any particular time two or three “jheels” 
that for the moment they particularly affect ; and these are as a 
rule just those that then happen to average about cighteen 
inches to two feet in depth, and that have a good deal of rush 
(Scirpus carinatus amongst others) somewhere in the shallower 
parts. 

To this tract of country they make their way as early as the 
25th of October (and possibly sooner, though this is the earliest 
date on which I have observed them); and there they remain at 
least as late as the end of March, or perhaps a week or two 
longer. During the whole of our cold season they stay in this 
neighbourhood, and, though growing more and more wary (if 
possible) cach time they are fired at, and disappearing for a day 
or two from any “jheel ?” where an attempt has been made to kill 
or capture them, they never seem to forsake the locality until 
the change of temperature warns them to retreat to their cool 
northern homes. Weck after week I have noticed, and re- 
peatedly fired at, sometimes even slightly wounded particular 
birds, which have nevertheless remained about the place their 
full time; nay, I have twice now killed the young bird early in 
the season, and the parents, one by one, at intervals of nearly a 
couple of months. 

‘The Buhelias, a native caste of fowlers (and, I fear I must add, 
thieves), of whom there are many in the neighbourhood, and 
who are keen observers of all wild animals, assure me that, as 
far back as-any of them can remember (namely, for at least the 
last fifty years), parties of the White Crane or, as they call them, 
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 Karekhurs”’* have been in the habit of yearly spending their 
winters in the same locality. 

Though occasionally in larger flocks, it is usual to find cither 
a pair of old ones accompanied by a single young one, or small 
parties of five or six, which then, as far as I can judge, consist 
exclusively of birds of the second year. 

The fully adult birds are, even when they first arrive, of 
snowy whiteness; and each pair is almost without exception 
accompanied by a young one, which, when first seen, is of a 
sandy or buff tint throughout, and very noticeably smaller 
than its parents. The males are considerably larger and 
heavier than the females, the adults of the former weighing up 
to 19 Ibs., but of the latter only—as far as my experience goes— 
to about 16 lbs. In length, too, the male is sometimes close on 
56 inches, with an expanse of 100 inches; but out of cight adult 
females examined, these dimensions in none exeeeded 58 and 
92 inches respectively. Of the young birds, however, when they 
first arrive, the males do not exceed about 10 lbs. in weight, 
and the females 9 lbs., though generally very fat and well cared 
for by the parents. 

When we first sec them, they cannot, I estimate, be more 
than six months old. The testes and ovaria of adults examined 
this year, on the 20th of March, were still, if I may use the 
term, quite dormant; and, allowing for the ‘passage home,” 
the pairing-season, and incubation, they can scarcely hatch off 
before the middle of May. 


They never appear to have more than one young one with 


* Professor Max Miiller justly ridicules the excessive length to which 
what he denominates the “ Bow-wow theory” of the origin of words has 
been pushed by some comparative etymologists; but, in the case of the 
Cranes, the Hindu names in use, in this portion of northern India, clearly 
owe their origin to the cries of the several birds. Thus, Grus cinerea 
is called “ Kooroouch”’, or “ Koorch ” ; stnthr: potdes virgo, © Kuwrrkurra `: 
and G. leucogeranus, “ Warekhur” ; each of these names, when pronounced 
by a native, being an appreciable imitation of the ery of the particular 
species it serves to designate. 

t [Compare Mr. Wolf's clever figure of the young Grus moniignesia, a 
very closely-allied species, hatched in the Zoological Gardens (P. Z. 5. 


1861, p. 369, pl. xxxv.).—Eb. ] 
»P ,P 
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them; but it does not at all follow that they do not lay more 
than one egg. Our commonest Indian Crane, which usually 
lays two, and sometimes, though rarely, three eggs, and which 
has no long or arduous journey to perform, seldom succeeds in 
rearing more than one young one. 

Judging from those of its congeners whose breeding-habits 
are best known to me—G. antigone and G. australasianus—as 
also from what is recorded of the Common* and Demoiselle 
Cranes (whose nests I have never myself taken), I should 
suppose that they lay two eggs; but, if this be the case, I can 
only say that out of more than a hundred pairs that I have seen, 
from first to last, I never yet saw any with more than one 
young one. 

The watchful care and tender solicitude evinced by the old 
birds for their only child is most noticeable. They never suffer 
the young one to stray from their side, and, while they them- 
selves are rarely more than thirty yards apart, and generally 
much closer, the young, I think, is invariably somewhere 
between them. If either bird find a particularly promising 
rush-tuft, it will call the little one to its side, by a faint 
creaking cry, and watch it cating, every now and then affection- 
ately running its long bill through the young one’s feathers. 
If, as sometimes happens, the young only be shot, the old birds, 
though rising in the air with many cries, will not leave the 
place, but for hours after keep circling round and round high 
out of gun- or even rifle-shot, and for many days afterwards 
will return apparently disconsolately seeking their lost treasure. 

Like the Sarus, these birds pair, I think, for life; at any 
rate, a pair whose young one was shot last year, and both of 
whom were subsequently wounded about the legs, so as to make 
them very recognizable, appeared again this year, accompanied 
by a young one, and were at once noticed as being our wary 
friends of the past year by both the native fowlers and myself. 
I was glad to see they were none the worse for their swollen, 
crooked, bandy legs; and this year at least they have got safe 
home, I hope, with their precious charge. 

The worst of ornithology is having to kill birds like these. 

* [See ‘Ibis, 1859, pp. 191-198.—Ep.] 
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For birds of prey that one shoots so often in the act of tearing 
some helpless innocent victim to pieces, one has little com- 
punction; but with gentle vegetable-cating birds like these, 
who scem to love each other so well, and so much, and who 
for so long evince their sense of the loss of any of the family 
party, the case is different, and no feeling man can kill any of 
them, I think, without a pang. As for myself, nothing but the 
rarity of these birds, the paucity of information in regard to 
them, and their being desiderata in so many important museums, 
could have induced me to kill so many of them as I have; and I 
sincerely hope I shall never need to kill another. I do not 
know how it is; but I have often wished that I could be quite 
sure that the wholesale murder of these and similar innocent 
animals merely for scientific purposes, and not for food, was 
quite right. Intellectually, I have no doubt on the subject ; 
but somehow, when a poor victim is painfully gasping out its 
harmless life before me, my heart seems to tell me a somewhat 
different tale. 

Throughout their sojourn here, the young remain as closely 
attached to their parents as when they first arrived; but, 
doubtless, by the time the party return to their northern homes 
the young are dismissed, with a blessing, to shift for themselves. 

Long before they leave, the rich buff or sandy colour has 
begun to give place to the white of the adult plumage, and the 
faces and foreheads, which (as in the Common Crane) are 
feathered in the young, have begun to grow bare. This, I 
notice, seems to result from the barbs composing the vanes of 
the tiny feathers falling off and leaving only the naked hair-like 
shafts. Even when they leave us, however, there is still a good 
deal of buff about the head, upper back, lesser and median 
wing-coverts, longer scapulars, and tertials of the young, while 
the dingy patch along the front of the tarsus is still well 
marked. 

Each year several small parties of birds are noticeable un- 
accompanied by any young ones, and never separating into 
pairs. These, when they first come, still show a few buff 
feathers, and have a dingy patch on the tarsus; and though 
before they leave us they become almost as purely white, and 
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have almost as well-coloured faces and legs as the old ones that 
are in pairs, they never seem to attain to the full weight of 
these latter. From these facts I am disposed to infer that 
these parties, which include individuals of both sexes, consist of 
birds of the second year, that our birds do not cither breed or 
assume their perfect plumage till just at the close of their 
second year, and that, like Pigeons and many others, they do 
not attain their full weight until they have bred once at least. 

Unlike the four other species of Crane with which I am 
acquainted, aud which I have above mentioned, Grus leucogeranus 
never secms to resort, during any part of the day or night, to 
dry plains or fields in which to feed; and, unlike them too, as 
far as my experience goes, it is exclusively a vegetable-eater. 
I have never found the slightest traces of insects or reptiles 
(so common in those of the other species) in any of the twenty- 
odd stomachs of these White Cranes that I have myself 
examined. 

Day and night they are to be scen, if undisturbed, standing 
in the shallow water. Asleep, they rest on one leg with the 
head and neck somehow nestled into the back ; or they will stand 
like marble statues, contemplating the water with curved necks, 
not a little resembling some white Egret on a gigantic scale; or, 
again, we see them marching to and fro, slowly and gracefully 
feeding amongst the low rushes. 

Other Cranes, and notably the common one and the De- 
moiselle, daily pay visits in large numbers to our fields, where 
they commit great havock, devouring grain of all descriptions, 
flower-shoots, and even some kinds of vegetables. The White 
Crane, however, seeks no such dainties, but finds its frugal food, 
rush-seeds, bulbs, corms, and even leaves of various aquatic plants, 
in the cool waters where it spends its whole time. 

Without preparations by me for comparison, I hardly like to 
be too positive on this score ; but I am impressed with the idea 
that the stomach in this species is much less muscular than in any 
of the others with which I am acquainted. The enormous num- 
ber of small pebbles that their stomachs contain is remarkable. 
Out of an old male I took sufficient very nearly to fill an ordi- 
nary-sized wine-glass, and that, too, after they had been thoroughly 
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eleaned and freed from the macerated vegetable matter which 
clung to them. These pebbles were mostly quartz (amorphous 
and crystalline), greenstone, and some kind of porphyritic rock ; 
the largest scarcely exceeded in size an ordinary pea, while the 
majority were not bigger than large pins’-heads. Perhaps, in 
the hands of some abler mineralogist than myself, these tiny 
fragments (of which I have a small bag full) may prove to con- 
tain as yet unnoticed mineral forms from Central Asia. 

I have found similar pebbles in the stomachs of the Grey and 
Demoiselle Cranes, but never in anything like such numbers as 
in those of the present species. 

When not alarmed, the White Crane’s note is what, for so 
large a bird, may be called a mere chirrup ; and even when most 
alarmed, and circling and soaring wildly round and round, 
looking down upon the capture of wounded offspring or partner, 
their cry (a mere repetition of the syllables “ Karekhur ”) is very 
feeble as compared with that of any other of the Cranes (in- 
eluding even Balearica pavonina) whose notes I have myself ever 
heard. 

An examination of the trachea of a fine male that I dissected 
on the 22nd of February, this year (1867), at once explained 
this feebleness. Instead of a convolution entering and running 
far back into the sternum, there is merely a somewhat dilated bend 
just where the windpipe enters the cavity of the body ; and it is 
only after the pipe has divided, which it does symmetrically into 
two very nearly equal tubes, about 3 inches before entering the 
lungs, that the rings are at all strongly marked, or that the tube 
impresses one as at all powerful. 

I have already noticed that it is not easy to get at these birds 
(possibly due in part to a keen sense of hearing accompanying 
their large ear-orifices) ; and, as far as my experience goes, there 
is only one way of shooting them with a shot-gun. With a rifle 
it is not difficult to get within two-hundred-and-fifty to three- 
hundred yards of them, at which distance, with a heavy “412 
match rifle, one ought to knock them over every time. The 
melancholy fact, however, is, that habitually one only suceeeds 
in missing them and thoroughly scaring them with a rifle; so 
nothing remains but to have recourse to a long single eight- 
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bore with BB green cartridge. This will easily knock them 
down up to seventy, or, if a shot tells well in the neck, 
up to eighty yards; but getting within eighty or even a 
hundred yards of them can only be managed, as a general 
rule, in one way. You obtain from one of the native fowlers 
the loan of a trained Buffalo, and enter the water a good 
quarter of a mile away from the birds, under cover of the 
quadruped. It has, as usual, a string run tightly through the 
nostrils and tied together behind the horns. You hold this 
string where it lies across the cheek with the left hand; your 
extended left arm is hidden behind the neck; your whole body 
is bent, so that your head and neck are covered by the Buffalo’s- 
shoulders, your body and the greater part of your legs by its 
body. Only your legs to a little above the knees show close to 
the hind legs; and as far as possible you always keep the beast 
up to his belly in water. Thus covered you slowly sidle up to- 
wards the Cranes, making the buffalo now put his head up, nose 
in air, now stop and lower his head to the water, and generally 
dawdle and meander about with apparently no fixed idea in his 
head, according to the natural manners and customs of a free 
and independent buffalo. With a little practice it is easy thus 
to get within shot. You softly let the cheek-string go, and at 
once fire below the buffalo’s neck. Before your gun is well off, 
your sporting companion—who has a marked distrust of Euro- 
peans and white faces, and has been incessantly endeavouring to 
kick you throughout your whole promenade—knocks you head 
over heels, and rushes off towards his dusky owner, bellowing as 
if he, and not you, were the injured party. This is firstrate 
sport ; but, after trying it once or twice, nearly catching my 
death of cold, losing a powder-flask, and realizing a stock in 
trade of bruises enough to last the rest of my natural life, I 
have preferred sitting quietly on the bank and allowing my 
native coadjutors to shoot the birds I wanted. 

When shot they are worth nothing as food; which, consider- 
ing their diet here, is not surprising. 

In Europe, nowadays, the Common Crane is not thought 
worth cating, and people wonder at our ancestors esteeming 
them as they did; but the reason of this is obvious. In former 
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days, when they were so numerous in Norfolk and other English 
counties, they used, I apprehend, to arrive at the time of wheat- 
harvest, and feed exclusively on grain. Grain-fed Cranes are 
delicious. The Common Cranes that have lately left us, and 
which, for two months, had been daily gorging themselves in 
our fields on grain of various kinds, were fat, juicy, tender, and 
delicately flavoured—in fact, to my mind, with the exception of 
a Florican (Otis deliciosa), or one of our Norfolk Pheasants, 
about as good birds as can be put on the table, and this al- 
though five or six months before, when they first arrived, they 
were stringy, tough, lean, fishy things, not worth cating, or 
shooting even, except for plumes. 

I ought not to omit to notice that, out of more than twenty 
specimens of the White Crane that I have procured (between 
October and the middle of March), none had the tertials at all 
conspicuously clongated ; and in no instance did these, when the 
wings were closed, exceed the tail-feathers or longest primaries 
(which usually reach just to the end of the tail) by more than 
3 inches. It is possible that at the breeding-season the tertials 
may be much more developed; but such is not the case with the 
Sarus, nor, I fancy (to judge from the magnificent trains of 
plumes with which we here shoot them in the winter), with the 
Common Crane. 

The feathers of the hind head and nape are somewhat length- 
ened, so as to form a full and broad though short suberest, very 
noticeable when a wounded bird is defending itself against dogs 
or other assailants. It is a brave bird, and fights to the last, 
striking out powerfully at times with bill, legs, and wings, but 
most generally defending itself chiefly with its bill, with which it 
inflicts occasionally almost serious wounds. 


Subjoined are descriptions of both old and young, and a 
Table of dimensions of adults of both sexes. 

The legs and feet are a dull pale reddish-pink (dullest in 
the young), varying to dull red, somewhat brighter on the feet. 
In all but the old birds, the front of the tarsus, the ridges of the 
toes, and the bare portion of the tibia in front, are tinged (the 
first strongly, the others faintly) with dark brown, which, in 
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some, on the front of the tarsus takes the form of a black 
mottling : even in the old bird a trace of this is often visible on 
the front of the tarsus. The claws are rather massive, with the 
inner edge of the middle toe claw somewhat dilated. They are 
blackish or dark horny-brown. The scutellation of the bare 
portion of the tibia, of the tibia-tarsal joint, of the back of the 
tarsus, and the sides of the feet and toes is reticulate, the scales 
on the front of the tibia and back of the tarsus being very large 
and concave, the lines of junction forming a raised network. The 
front of the tarsus has broad transverse plates, with the upper 
margins convex. The ridges of the toes have well-marked 
transverse scuta. The middle and outer toes are connected by a 
thick reticulate scaled membrane, as far as the first joint (from 
base). The irides are a bright, very pale yellow; the colour 
does not vary with age; but in some birds the iris is almost 
silvery, and in others there is a pinkish tinge. 

The bill is umber-brown, very smooth and polished, solid- 
looking towards the end, and generally with the edges of both 
mandibles for an inch or an inch-and-a-half from the tip regu- 
larly notched, or bluntly toothed at intervals of about +125 in., 
so as to present the appearance, especially on the upper man- 
dible, of regular though tiny scollops. A row of blunt teeth- 
like protuberances, pointing backwards, runs down the centre of 
the palate. 

The tongue is hastate, but narrow, sharp-pointed, and mem- 
branaceous towards the tip, which is slightly fringed, and thick, 
fleshy, and cylindrical beneath, towards the base. 

The ear-orifices are very large and oval, reminding one of 
those of the Owls and other birds of prey. 

The membrane of the nasal groove is red, much the same colour 
as the face, and like the latter, dingicr in the less-mature birds. 
In the adult the forehead, lores, and cheeks are naked, of a dull 
reddish hue, pretty thickly set with short yellowish hairs. In 
some old birds, the hindermost of these hairs, just where they 
meet the white feathers, are longer and thicker than elsewhere, 
and of a brownish hue, thus producing the appearance of a 
narrow brown line, dividing the snowy feathers from the bare 
red space. 
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The plumage, as a whole, is of a most brilliant white; but the 
primaries and their greater coverts are black, above which the 
lesser coverts are white, while above these, again, the winglet 
also is black. The first three or four secondaries have also very 
often a blackish-brown patch towards the base, on one or both 
webs, largest on the first, and diminishing on each succeeding 
feather, and rarely traceable beyond the fourth. 

The earliest of the greater coverts of the secondaries have 
not unfrequently similar patches; but I suspect that these 
patches are the last lingering traces of the less-perfect plumage. 

In the young there is no bare space about the face. The 
whole head and upper half of the neck are of a somewhat rusty 
buff. The space destined later to become bare, however, is, in 
the youngest specimens that I have seen, well defined, its 
clothing feathers being of a browner and dingier hue than those 
of the rest of the head, and sitting much closer to the skin. 
The buff is clearest and deepest on the checks and the top and 
back of the head, and very pale on the chin and throat. The 
rest of the plumage, when we first see the young birds, may (ex- 
cepting the primaries and their greater coverts and winglets) be 
described as buff, in some places brighter and more rufous, in 
others duller and sandier, with white everywhere beginning to 
peep through it. 

By February, though still much varied by buff, the white 
predominates in the body-plumage. At this time many of the 
feathers of the back of the neck and upper back are still pure 
buff, and many others are more or less tinged with this colour. 
Many of the longer scapulars, tertials, and hindermost of the 
secondaries are also buff, while the upper tail-coverts, and 
most of the lesser and median wing-coverts arc tipped with it, 
and the patch of coverts just above the winglet is usually 
entirely ferruginous. There is a very faint tinge of buff on 
some of the feathers of the breast; and many of the thigh- 
coverts are wholly rusty. By the end of March, when the birds 
are nine or ten months old, the face has begun to grow bare ; and 
though there is still some buff in the parts above mentioned, it 
has become markedly less in extent, and fecbler in tint. 
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Weight 


Male. 
From To 
inches inches, 
56 52 
99°5 90 
26 23 
95 8 
12 Iil 
55 5 
75 7 
85 8 
5 4'25 
eai 75 
1°125 1 
5 ‘4375 
775 T5 
8 T75 
18125 1:125 
9375 ‘875 
191b 161b 
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Female. 
From To 
inches. inches. 
53 48 
92 83 
24 29:5 
8:25 775 
11:5 9 
5'5 45 
ff 6:875 
8:25 TO 
4°5 4:0625 
‘6875 5937 
1 9375 
‘4375 375 
Ta 6:5 
7:625 6°75 
1:125 1:125 
‘8437 8437 


161b. | 12:5 Ib. 


Agra, June 4th, 1867. 


IIl.—An Eighth additional List of Birds from Natal. 
By J. H. Gurney, F.Z.S. 


(Plate II.) 


Tue collection of birds from Natal enumerated in the following 
list was forwarded to me some time since by my friend Mr. 
Thomas Ayres; but in consequence of his notes referring to the 
collection having been accidentally delayed, there has been also 
a delay in transmitting to ‘The Ibis’ the list now sent, which is 
numbered consecutively to those previously communicated +, my 


* The dimensions are maxima and minima of eight males and six fe- 


males, all adults, 
respect, an exceptional bird. 


The female with the tarsus 9 inches was, in this 


+ See ‘Ibis,’ 1859, p. 234; 1860, p. 203; 1861, p. 128; 1862, pp. 25 
and 149; 1863, p. 820; 1864, p. 346; 1865, p. 263. 


